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A  well  known  curator  of  twentieth-century  art  is  reported 
to  have  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  small  sculpture  in  recent  years;  his  disparaging 
comment  linked  the  artist's  fascination  with  smallness  to 
our  cultural  fixation  on  the  reduced  images  of  the  tele- 
vision screen.  This  curator  is  not  alone  in  his  skepticism 
of  small  works.  The  term  "small"  has  traditionally  been 
weighted  with  pejorative  connotations,  and  small  works 
continue  to  be  susceptible  to  accusations  of  fussiness, 
sentimentality  and  frivolity;  smallness  is  frequently  under- 
stood to  be  the  equivalent  of  insignificance.  Nevertheless, 
many  contemporary  artists  are  exploring  the  visual  possi- 
bilities of  small  works.  Reductive  scale  and  concentrated 
imagery  are  being  used  to  convey  serene  authority  as 
well  as  precariousness;  intimacy  as  well  as  isolation; 
strength  as  well  as  fragility. 


The  tranquil  yet  commanding  presence  of  Michelle  Stu- 
art's Notes:  Sayreville  New  Jersey  is  achieved  partly 
through  its  size;  compact  and  self-enclosed,  it  conveys  a 
sense  of  absolute  stability  and,  because  of  its  subject, 
wisdom.  By  contrast,  Tom  Rose's  delicate  porcelain  and 
glass  structure  generates  a  sense  of  imbalance  and  un- 
certainty, and  its  smallness,  seemingly  due  to  a  process 
of  erosion,  suggests  impermanence.  Lucas  Samaras  also 
keeps  his  audience  on  edge,  by  using  unorthodox  mate- 
rials. His  Untitled  Box  #3,  with  its  menacing  encrustation 
of  straight  pins,  recalls  the  Surrealists'  subversion  of  ordi- 
nary small  household  objects  into  threatening,  or  at  least 
unsettling,  art  objects. 


The  irrational  juxtaposition  of  elements  in  Joseph  Cor- 
nell's boxes  is  another  important  source  for  many  of  the 
artists  now  working  in  small  dimensions.  Betye  Soar  and 
Ira  Joel  Haber  both  enlarge  on  Cornell's  idiom,  vividly 
depicting  real  and  psychological  landscapes  within  their 
assemblages.  The  evocative  power  of  their  work  is  de- 
pendent on  the  tight  confines  of  the  boxes  they  use,  in 
which  the  density  of  imagery  suggests  analogies  with 
the  compacted  language  of  memories  and  dreams. 


Similarly,  Joel  Shapiro's  Untitled  (House  on  Field)  has  the 
abstracted  quality  of  a  condensed  archetypal  image.  Like 
Richard  Tuttle,  Shapiro  is  interested  in  manipulating  the 


viewer's  sense  of  scale  and  proportion,  particularly  in 
challenging  the  expectations  which  arise  from  familiarity 
with  monumental  public  sculpture.  Both  artists  share  the 
concerns  of  minimalism,  which  attempt  to  focus  the 
viewer's  attention  on  his  own  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  the  formal  properties  of  art,  through  the  use  of 
seemingly  simple  forms.  Tuttle  and  Shapiro  force  diminu- 
tive objects  to  command  vast  amounts  of  space,  and  ask 
the  viewer  to  be  sensitive  to  the  finest  adjustments  of 
line  and  weight  in  their  work. 


The  intimacy  and  informality  of  some  small  works  seem 
particularly  adaptable  to  fomulating  a  visual  sense  of 
humor.  There  is  an  ironic  ambiguity  in  the  work  of 
H.C.Westermann,  whose  A  Bronze  Sculpture  VVh/cfi  Might 
Be  Moved  Frequently  compares  itself  in  scale  and  form 
to  a  small  household  appliance,  but  in  fact  weighs  forty- 
five  pounds  and  is  wildly  non-functional.  Irreverence  is 
another  keynote  of  this  visual  wit.  Despite  the  respect  for 
the  masters  of  twentieth  century  art  evident  in  Richard 
Pettibone's  miniaturized  replicas  of  their  work,  he  is  more 
concerned  with  gently  poking  fun  at  their  aspirations. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  decision  to  work  small  is  often 
arrived  at  through  more  practical  considerations:  cost, 
portability,  materials  at  hand.  The  size  of  Soar's  works 
is  dictated  largely  by  the  size  of  her  personal  memora- 
bilia. Samaras,  when  asked  recently  why  many  of  his 
works  are  small,  defined  with  his  hands  an  area  of  about 
two  square  feet  as  the  amount  of  working  space  with 
which  he  is  most  comfortable.  His  gesture  also  indicated 
the  immediacy  in  small  works  of  the  artist's  close  physical 
involvement  with  his  material,  in  addition,  Somoras's  pref- 
erence points  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  artists 
to  reject  dependence  on  sophisticated  and  expensive 
technology  required  by  monumental  scultpure  and  earth- 
works. 


The  fundamental  criterion  for  works  in  this  exhibition  is 
their  small  size.  But  also  common  to  all  of  them  is  the 
paradoxical  relationship  between  their  absolute  size  and 
their  conceptual  implications:  the  largeness  of  intent  be- 
behind  the  smallness  of  the  objects'  formal  realization. 


Although  art  historical  knowledge  provides  useful  back- 
ground material,  it  is  not  needed  in  order  to  grasp  the 
immediate  impact  of  the  works  in  this  exhibition.  The 
fascination  of  smallness  is  demonstrated  by  all  the  artists 
here,  each  of  whom  has  discovered  that  small  works 
provide  a  means  to  celebrate  the  particular.  The  close 
scrutiny  required  by  small  works  is  an  invitation  to  ex- 
plore the  idiosyncratic  properties  of  each  artist's  mate- 
rials: the  malleability  of  cloy  in  Mary  Frank's  wall  plaque; 
the  smooth,  richly  flecked  surface  of  Jackie  Ferrara's 
mosonite  construction;  the  high  finish  on  the  natural 
grain  of  Don  Schule's  wood  sculpture.  Personal  images 
of  the  artist's  fantasy  are  ofFered  in  Donald  Evans's  whim- 
sical yet  elegant  stamps  which  he  paints  by  hand.  They 
correspond  to  a  Active  country,  one  among  many  for 
which  Evans  has  developed  an  imaginative  culture  and 
stamps  to  match.  Charles  Simonds's  miniature  cloy  dwell- 
ings are  also  part  of  a  larger  civilization,  whose  inhabi- 
tants first  mode  their  appearance  as  tiny  cloy  figures 
cropping  up  in  cracks  in  the  sidewalks  of  New  York's 
lower  East  Side.  Both  of  these  highly  personal  constructs, 
mementos  of  individual  journeys  inward,  express  the  vi- 
sions of  artists  working  in  a  period  of  cultural  atomization. 


This  exhibition  has  been  organized  by  the  following  Helena 
Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Independent  Study 
Program:  Kathleen  Barkett,  University  of  Indiana;  Ann  Beldecos, 
Swarthmore  College;  Margot  Norton,  New  York  University; 
Nancy  Princenthal,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Downtown  Branch  is  operated  under  the  direction  of 
David  Hupert,  Head  of  the  Whitney  Museum's  Education  De- 
partment. The  Senior  Fellow  is  Lisa  Phillips. 


Other  Helena  Rubinstein  Fellows  in  The  Independent  Study  Pro- 
gram are:  Kathi  Norklun,  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minne- 
apolis; Wendy  Persson,  Vassar  College;  Barbara  Petersen,  New 
York  University;  Deborah  Phillips,  Skidmore  College;  Helaine 
Posner,  George  Washington  University;  Barbara  Wilson,  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Long  Beach. 


The  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
located  in  the  Uris  Building  at  55  Water  Street,  is  supported  by 
the  business  community  of  lower  Manhattan.  The  Independent 
Study  Program  is  supported  by  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Founda- 
tion, and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  museum 
Is  open  Monday  through  Friday  11-3.  Admission  is  free. 


TONYBERLANT,  b.  1941 

Happy  Apple  House.  1  967 

Metal  and  wood,  15'/2"  x  ^0V/'  x  14%" 

Lent  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.,  1968 

JOE  BRAINARD,  b.  1942 

Untitled  (Cookie).  1975 

Mixed  media  and  collage,  2'^"  x  2Vi" 

Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled  (Cigarettes).  1975 

Mixed  medio  and  collage,  1%"  x  1%" 

Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled  (Cigar  Ring).  1976 

Mixed  media  and  collage,  1%"  x  1%" 

Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled  (Plaid/ Burn).  1976 

Mixed  media  and  collage,  1%"  x  1%" 

Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled  (Mail).  1976 

Mixed  medio  and  collage,  4"  x  1%" 

Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

DONNA  DENNIS,  b.  1942 

Tourist  Cabin.  1975 
Mixed  media,  13 '4"  x  1614" 
Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  New  York 

DONALD  EVANS  (1945-1977) 

PASTA,  1946.  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Provinces  of  Pasta.  1974 
Wotercolor/ paper,  1 1%"  x  814" 
Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York 

JACKIE  FERRARA 

MM9C,C/A,V.  1975 
Masonite,  4%"  x  9'^"  x  9'/4" 
Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 

RICHARD  FRANCISCO,  b.  1942 

Untitled,  #1  in  a  series  of  twelve.  1977 
Paper,  balsa  wood,  and  wire,  14'/2"  x  10%" 
Parsons-Dreyfuss  Gallery,  New  York 

MARY  FRANK,  b.  1933 

Untitled.  1 977 
Ceramic,  IS'/j"  x  1 1 '/2" 
Zobriskie  Gallery,  New  York 

GEORGE  GRANT,  b.  1951 

Grey  Structure  with  Addition  III.  1 976 

Brick,  plaster,  pigment,  and  wood,  26"  x  15"  x  12" 

Truman  Gallery,  New  York 

IRA  JOEL  HABER 

Cons/derotion.  1974 

Mixed  media,  9%"  x  10'/2"  x  24'/2" 

Lent  by  the  artist,  courtesy  of  Pamela  Adier  Associates,  Inc., 

New  York 

RICHARD  PETTIBONE,  b.  1938 

Frank  Stella,  Arundel  Castle,  7959.  1976 
Enamel  on  canvas,  10'^"  x  614" 
O.K.  Harris  Gallery,  New  York 


KENNETH  PRICE,  b.  1935 

Untitled.  1974 

Ceramic,  4"  x  5"  x  2" 

Willord  Gallery,  New  York 

THOMAS  ROSE,  b.  1942 

Untitled.  1977 

Mixed  media,  16"  x  16"  x  12" 

Truman  Gallery,  New  York 

BETYESAAR,  b.  1926 

Poor  Butterfly.  1975 

Mixed  Media,  5"  x  7%"  x  5" 

Monique  Knowlton  Gallery,  New  York 

LUCAS  SAMARAS,  b.  1936 

Untitled,  Box  #3.  1963 

Wood,  pins,  rope,  and  stuffed  bird,  2416"  x  llVi"  x  lOVi" 

Lent  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

DONALD  SANDSTROM,  b.  1931 

Farm,  Oxford  County,  Maine  ca.  1963.  1977 

Painted  hardware  cloth  and  cardboard  stand,  14"  x  18"  x  18" 

Terry  Dintenfass  Gallery,  New  York 

DON  SCHULE,  b.  1939 

Co/o  Listada.  1975 

Wood,  bone,  horn,  and  antler,  2%"  x  4"  x  20" 

Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  Chicago 

JOEL  SHAPIRO,  b.  1941 

Untitled  (House  on  a  Field).  1975-76 

Bronze,  3%"  x  28%"  x  21 'A" 

Lent  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Kolin,  1976 

CHARLES  SIMONDS 

Untitled.  1970-71 

Cloy  and  mixed  media 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Solomon 

KATHERINE  SOKOLNIKOFF,  b.  1940 

Pyramid  House.  1  977 

Lowfire  white  clay,  4"  x  4"  x  4" 

Truman  Gallery,  New  York 

Mopti  Tower.  1977 

Lowfire  white  cloy  with  whittled  tree  branches,  9"  x  SVi"  x  3'/2" 

Truman  Gallery,  New  York 

MICHELE  STUART 

Notes:  Sayreville,  New  Jersey.  1975 

Handmade  paper,  earth,  and  handwoven  string,  1016"  x  8"  x  2" 

Max  Hutchinson  Gallery,  New  York 

RICHARD  TUTTLE,  b.  1941 

Flower.  1965 

Painted  wood,  23 'A"  x  23y2"  x  1" 

Truman  Gallery,  New  York 

H.C.WESTERMANN,  b.  1922 

A  Bronze  Sculpture  Which  Might  Be  Moved  Frequently.  1966 

Bronze,  SV/'  x  IO^/b"  x  4%" 

Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  New  York 

BARBARA  ZUCKER,  b.  1940 

Advancing  Forms.  1  974-77 

Celosfic,  4"  x  5"  X  1"  a  piece 

Lent  by  the  ortist 


